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applicants for permits.  The Colonial Secretary sanctioned the granting
of such permits.   These names, however, were often faked, though the
permits were properly issued and bore proper thumb-impressions, or
signatures.  In such manner men who were entitled to enter the country
had to pay large sums before they could come in, or before their claims
were considered.   This was three times brought to the notice of Sir
Arthur Lawley, who, at last, ordered a prosecution, which proved abortive,
but the officials concerned were dismissed, because the charge was
proved against them, so far as the department was concerned.   But
these things show how effective the Peace Preservation Ordinance was.
It confuses the issue to talk about Law 3 of 1885 in connection with
the influx, and to describe it as inadequate. That law was never intended
to control Asiatic immigration.  It simply says, 'Those who settle in
the Republic for the purpose of carrying on any trade or otherwise
shall be bound to have their names entered in a register." Thus it was
merely to exact a poll-tax from those who wished to trade in the Transvaal,
for Indians were not even bound to register or pay anything.   Asiatic
immigration was as free as European immigration.   The question of
restricting such immigration was raised after peace was declared, and
the Peace Preservation Ordinance was then utilized, quite improperly,
to check Asiatic entry.   For some reason or other it was suggested that
the Peace Preservation Ordinance should be amended.    The Draft
Amendment appears at page 9 of the Blue book, Legislation affecting
Asiatics in the Transvaal, published last* year.   That would have been
quite proper, and British Indians could not have complained.   A Draft
Amendment of Law 3 of 1885 was also suggested at the same time.
POLICY SUDDENLY CHANGED
It was quite of a mild type, but suddenly the whole thing was
changed, and I believe it was Mr. Lionel Curtis who,'after all, changed
the whole scope and tenor of such legislation, and who sprung upon
the community the draft of the Asiatic Amendment Ordinance, now
sanctioned as an Act. It is a misnomer to call it an Amendment of
Law 3 of 1885; if really makes a change in the whole Asiatic policy.
Class legislation affecting Asiatics has been passed before now, and not
much has been heard against it, but the Asiatic Registration Act is
absolutely a novel thing, and, based as it is on the false charge above
referred to, can never be accepted by the Indian community, more so
as the community is bound by a solemn declaration.
It is surprising to me that General Smuts has persistently ignored
these things, and asked British Indians to violate their consciences. One
would have thought that he, as representing a very strong Government
1 Actually, it was published in January 1908; vide "Blue Book", pp. 104-6.